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Signoria, where it was proclaimed that he had been put to
death by the Signoria as a traitor to the Republic.

The accusation against Cosimo is that Baldaccio on his
way to the palace happened to meet him, and asked his ad-
vice about going, and that Cosimo treacherously advised him
to go: it being declared that Cosimo desired Baldaccio's death
because he feared the growing influence of Neri Capponi,
whose close friend Baldaccio was. The motive alleged is ex-
ceedingly lame, while the whole story of BaldaccioJs having
met Cosimo at all or received any advice from him is appar-
ently due solely to political animosity. It is only mentioned
by one historian of the time, Cavalcanti, whose hatred of
Cosimo is well known.31 And as the story is not mentioned
by any other writer, and comes from a source so unreliable
in this particular case, it is now rejected by all historians as
unworthy of credence. Gino Capponi in similarly rejecting
it says that Cavalcanti "always writes in hatred of Cosimo,
while wishing to appear not to do so."83 Some writers have
urged that even if Cosimo did not instigate the crime he
must be held no less responsible, since he took no action
against those guilty of it. But this ignores the fact that the
latter were not private individuals, but the government of
the country; that at the date when this occurred (1441)
Cosimo had by no means yet gained the degree of power he
afterwards attained; and that any action by him against the
Signoria under the circumstances would have been at any
rate highly unconstitutional, arid wouldv practically have
been to head a rebellion against the constituted authority of
- the State. Lastly, the crime is so opposed to the whole tenor
of his life that we are justified in rejecting absolutely the
idea that he had any part in it, especially as the charge is...
entirely unsupported by any evidence.33 Nor except for !
the desire to find material for a damning charge against
Cosimo does the crime appear to differ from many others
common at that time. The facts of the case are amply suf-
ficient to account for Orlandini's deed; while he probably